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Editorial 


HE Conference at London has come and 


gone. There were 230 people registered 
rom all over Canada, and the setting of the 
beautiful London Public Library was ideal for 
e meetings. It was an excellent idea to 

such a Conference immediately follow- 

e the Western 


Not only did the librarians make 


Ontario Regional Library 
onterence. 
useful contribution in the various interest 
groups, but in addition it served to emphasize 
the common interests of the librarians and the 
stated 


idult educationists. As the Director 


his report “The library is the life-blood of 
ny adult education activity”. 

the National Film 
roadeasting Corporation; the National Farm 


Wheat Pools 


irganizations, all helped to keep the conference 


Representatives 
Soard; the Canadian 


rum; the and various farm 
its main job of plotting the future of the 
inadian Association for Adult Education, in 
elation to the demands of the people of the 
uuntry. 
The speeches were of a particularly high 
rder. Beginning with the strong and out- 
poken challenge of the President which set 
e key-note of the Conference, we had an un- 


Mallon 


of Toynbee House, London; clear, convincing 


forgettable address from Dr. James 
statements of the plans and policies of the 
Federal Government’s rehabilitation program 
from Messrs. Jamieson and H. H. Kerr; Dr. 
Sherwood Fox’s informal and charming wel- 
come at the University Luncheon; the stirring 
address of Professor Howard McClusky; and 
the inspiring and beautifully tailored speech of 
Dr. James Thomson, which is published here- 


also A. b. 


statement on the 


with. There were Macdonald’s 


straight-forward present 
standing of the Maritime Cooperative Move- 
ment, and Wing-Commander Low’s report of 
the educational services within the armed forces. 

Of special interest were the group discussions 
on The National Farm Forum: the future func- 
tion of the C.A.A.E.: Films for Farmers ; Adult 
Kducation in Industry; Adult Schools; Pub- 
lications for public information and discussion ; 
Films for workers; Leadership Training in 
Community Programs; Recreation in Wartime ; 
Rural and Industrial Libraries—their use in 
Adult Education. 

In fact so evenly divided was the interest of 
the delegates in these groups that no ad hoc 
division had to be made. The groups were 
spontaneously chosen by almost equal numbers 
of people. Much of this was due to the skill 
with which the subjects for discussion were 
chosen by the Conference Secretary, Alex Sim. 

The Association is deeply aware of its debt 
to all those who cooperated in making this Con- 
ference a success.—The London Public Library 


Board, Mr. R. 
london Newspapers ; the National Film Board ; 


IX, Crouch, and his staff; the 


the National Farm Forum representatives ; the 
University of Western Ontario, and others. 

It was the best Conference we have had yet. 
There was at last that dynamic which every 
national organization must achieve or disappear 
—a living spirit of its own. Perhaps the best 
proof of that spirit is in the Manifesto unanim- 
ously adopted by the Conference, which appears 
on the fourth page of this issue. That Manifesto 
contains in essence a forecast of policies and 
programs of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. 
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MANIFESTO 
OF THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION, 1943 


The Canadian Association for Adult 
Education confronting the challenge of 
world events, in its annual convention of 
May, 1943, desires to affirm its stand in re- 
gard to the basic issues of the crisis and to 
call upon all interested individuals and 
groups to share with the Association the 
urgent educational task of creating and 
strengthening those attitudes and under- 
standings upon which a new Canadian and 
world society can be founded. 

The C.A.A.E. believes that in this day of 
total war and total challenge, academic 
aloofness and neutrality are not enough 
and that it is obliged to declare itself cate- 
gorically upon those basic issues of human 
principle which underlie the social and 
economic, and spiritual problems of our 
times. 

The C.A.A.E. therefore affirms its adher- 
ence to the following principles: 

a) The principle of total and mutual 
responsibility—of each for all and all 
for each—both as between persons 
and as between nations. This must be 
made operative even towards the 
criminal or underprivileged individ- 
ual and the guilty or underprivileged 
nation. 

Social controls and planning are a 
necessary expression of this sense of 
social responsibility. Planning need 
not necessarily involve governmental 
ownership of, control over, or active 
interference with, economic enter- 
prises. Nevertheless, it is probable 
that the area of public ownership and 
control should be extended in those 
enterprises most essential to human 
welfare, and where individual enter- 
prise is unable or unwilling to operate 
in the public interest. It is still more 
desirable that the area of voluntary 
co-operative activity in every field 
should be increased. 

Human beings are ends, not means. 
Planning must be combined with such 
local and community participation 


and democratic vigilance as to } 
vent the regimentation and frust 
tion of the human personality. Sox 
efficiency and social security are : 
ends in themselves but are for th 
sake of human dignity and perso: 
fulfilment. 

Efficient service to the community 
and not social privilege, financi: 
power or property rights, should 
determine the status of the individual. 
The greater importance of consump- 
tion over production as the determin- 
ing factor in economic activity must 
be re-asserted. Consumption goals, 
such as meeting decent standards of 
nutrition and housing, should be the 
main incentive of economic life. 
Social goals take precedence over 
individual and sectional purposes of 
profit or advantage. This principle 
asserts itself in time of war and must 
be maintained for the winning of the 
peace. Great collective purposes of 
social security, world nutrition, slum 
clearance, reforestation, soil conserva- 
tion, etc., are emphatically necessary 
as binding forces uniting our people, 
motivating economic life, and giving 
dynamic content to planning and to 
the effort after full employment. 
Neither the old individualism nor the 
newer mass-collectivism but a re- 
lationship of voluntary co-operation, 
which balances rights with respon- 
sibilities, is the basic pattern of the 
emergent social order. Such a re- 
lationship of voluntary co-operation 
has a place for central planning and 
control as well as for the legitimate 
liberties and enterprises of the indli- 
vidual. In the international sphere 
it supports the obligations of a col- 
lective system for defence and for the 
maintenance of world peace. 

The C.A.A.E. will seek the co-operation 
of all individuals and organisations who 
endorse these principles in formulating and 
executing a whole-hearted campaign 
public education directed towards the wi- 
ning of a people’s war and a people’s pea: 
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The President’s Address 


A S AN organization, we are at the cross- 
i roads. Trite as that statement may seem, 


make it without qualification or reservation. 
we do not. in this Annual Meeting, formulate 
w plans and initiate new projects, to meet 
e needs of these critical days of war and to 
eet the needs of the equally vexatious days of 
construction, we will be guilty men and 
No less than that! 
hopes, homes, friendships and lives. 


men. War consumes 


But it 
msumes rubbish and weeds as well as flowers. 
In that situation, I repeat, 


‘ 


‘we are at the cross- 
What are we going to do about it? 
’uo vadis? 


( ads.” 


To answer the question, “where are we 
let look at the 
\ssociation, formulated 


eoing 2” us purposes of the 


as seven years ago. 


[hey are: 


1. To serve as a clearing house and main- 
tain a working library ; 
To develop interest by means of publica- 
tions, radio, and conferences ; 


To suggest methods and to improve the 
work in adult education ; 


To provide for study and research; 


To undertake experiments and demon- 
strations ; and 


To advise grant-giving bodies, educational 
trusts, and private donors regarding the 
status of any organzation that applies 
for a grant. 


Phe C.A.A.E. has been a splendid clearing 
ouse. It is desirable—it is necessary—that it 
perform that function in this far-flung country. 

it had not been for the Association, we, in 
ur respective provinces, would have _ been 
orking, to a much greater extent, on our own, 
the successes of 


llow-workers in other parts of Canada. 


naware of trials and our 
The C.A.A.E. has developed interest by 
eans of its growing lists of publications. These 
ihlications have been of inestimable value to 
rkers in the field of adult education, and to 


e public generally. 


Page 


The C.A.A.E. has developed outstanding in- 
terest by means of the radio. The Radio Farm 
Forum is one of the most successful programmes 
in adult education on this continent. The success 
of that programme points the way to wider use 
of radio in our field of endeavour. 

The C.A.A.E. has suggested methods and has 
improved the work in adult education. I cite, 
by way of example, the experiments in Simcoe 
County and throughout Ontario and Manitoba. 
[I could—you could—enumerate many other 
beneficial experiments. 

The C.A.A.E. has advised grant-giving bodies 
regarding the status of organizations and in- 
stitutions that have applied for financial support. 
During the past six years, our Director has 
been continuously consulted, in this regard, by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The foregoing is a record in which we may 
take just pride. 1 congratulate, on your be- 
half, our indefatigable Director who, in his of- 
fice, with very little assistance, has been chiefly 
But I 
assert that the record is not good enough jor 
today, and certainly not for tomorrow. I plead 
with you to examine, carefully, in this Annual 
Meeting, the raison d’etre of the Association. 


responsible for these achievements. 


To my mind, the Association may pursue any 
one of three roads. 

First, it may continue to act, in considerable 
measure, as a clearing house. The calibre of 
its Director and the calibre of its membership, 
dictate that the Association must play a more 
active, and a more aggressive role than that of 
a mere clearing house. 

The second road that it might take would be 
To that 
The reasons for 


to become a governmental agency. 
suggestion, I react strongly. 
iy opposition to the Association’s taking that 
road are, to me, obvious. We do not want the 
rich diversity of adult education in Canada to 
be standardized by any governmental agency, 
however benign. The genius of diversity would 
be stifled by governmental regulations. Formal, 
and informal, education in the adult field might 
be a tempting morsel for a governmental dic- 
tatorship, be it of the right or left. We do not 
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want “education for death” in Canada; we want 
education for life, that life that can come out 
of diversity pervaded by a spirit, not of uni- 
formity, but of unity. That spirit of unity may 
he—can hbe—actively engendered and sustained 
by the C.A.ALE. 

The third road that the C.A.A.E. might take 
is the one that I endorse. Working voluntarily 
with governmental and other agencies, the 


C.ALALE., by 


should 


leadership, and even direction, 
suggest, promote or initiate, for itself 
and its member organizations, policies and pro- 


jects that will enable their respective con- 


stituencies to foster national unity and strength 


that will transcend social, 


political and economic conflicts. 


of purpose, and 

The suggestion, the promotion and the direc- 
tion, should come out of an enlarged secretariat 
and a more representative membership, both 
Asa 


university official, | may have the best warrant 


in general meeting and in committees. 


to state that it is not in the highest interests of 
adult in Canada that the C.A.A.E. 


should be predominantly composed of repre- 


education 


universities and their extension 
The C.A.A.E. needs the cross- 
The 


C.A.A.E. needs the theory and the practice of 


sentatives of 
departments. 
fertilization of theory and _ practice. 
non-university groups in adult education. With- 
out impinging on the Workers’ Educational 


the War 


Educational Services, the 


\ssociation and Canadian Legion 


Services, Ine., 
C.A.A.E. should be sufficiently embracive to 
The 


1m- 


work more closely with those bodies. 


mutual benefits therefrom would be 
measurable 

Your Council, at a meeting held in November, 
1942, authorized the Director to convene a con- 
ference at Macdonald College. That Conference 
has been held, and there will be submitted to 
you its Report. The Report warrants, and the 
present position of the C.A.A.E. demands, your 
serious study and discussion of its recommenda- 
tions. The third road would be automatically 
selected for the C.A.A.E. if it decides to imple- 
ment even a few of those recommendations. 

I suggest that, in considering the Report, we 
all should have in mind certain underlying ideas. 

The first idea is that adult education cannot 


be mere talking and listening. Adult education 


must lead to something more than opinions. |t 

must lead to convictions and then to action 
We are hearing much today about 

In talking, 


have exercised the freedom of speech. 


Roosevelt's Four Freedoms. 
Freed 
of speech is a birthright of every individual 
a democratic country. While we know that the 
throttling of free speech in Germany has pp: 
duced young Nazis capable of mouthing on! 
cliches and dogmas, prepared for them 
Hitler and his lieutenants, we should ask our- 
selves what an extravagant exercise of free 
speech in some quarters on this continent has 
produced. It cannot be denied that, in the name 
of free speech, there has been developed what 
one may call a cult of self-expression. Funda 
mental issues, affecting the welfare of individ- 
uals and nations, have sometimes been discussed 
with the detachment and disinterest of a debat- 
ing club in Mars. In an atmosphere of arid 
intellectualism, we have occasionally forgotten 
that there are ideas and ideals which cannot be 
measured by the physicists’s galvanometer and 
in the chemist’s retort or demonstrated merely 
by mental processes. In a proper protest against 
persecution and dogmatism, liberalism stood for 
that freedom of speech which involves a quality 
of tolerance for the views of others. However, 
tolerance may easily be turned into an indiffer 
ence for the views of others. And, in turn, the 
result may be that people believe in nothing. |t 
may be more disastrous for people to believe ir 
nothing than to believe in everything prescribed 
for them by a dictator. 

We should be on guard lest a cult of seli 
expression may engender an unhealthy and 
destructive skepticism or, at the most, a drifting 
We should 


resist gullibility but we should not use as cut 


about in a confusion of opinions. 


rent coin debunking words, words of doubt, 
words of discredit, and words of distrust. Mr. 
Archibald MacLeith, last year, warned a uni- 
versity audience that they should beware ot 

gullibility in reverse, that is, a belief in nothing 
It is not true that all gold is brick, that 

that all 
hypocrisies and that there is a low-down 


appearances are false, virtues ar 
everything. 

In the exercise of free speech, we shou 
endeavour to have open minds, but they shou! 


not be so open as to let every idea blow 11 
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We need 
adopt a totalitarian philosophy or lay the 


m, and, perhaps, blow out of them. 


indations for a fascistic state if we advocate a 
sed — yes, a closed —mind about certain 
ndards and values and absolutes which man, 
his yearning for the higher life here and 
has discovered and which has 


evond, man 


ind to be inviolable and invaluable. If, from 
philosophical standpoint, you do not like the 
rd “absolutes,” then I suggest that you ac- 
ept, as a substitute therefor, the word “im- 
peratives.” Those standards, values, and abso- 
lutes or imperatives, will not be handed down, 
in a democracy, from some chancellery for us 
faith 
wisdom, each of us should discover them for 


accept without question. In and in 


himself. Ireedom of speech produces opinions. 
But a mere babble of opinions may produce 
We 


know now, in the furnace of war, that an ag- 


only an impotent and insipid inaction. 


gregation of the shifting opinions or apathies of 
the the 
A faith in self-discovered standards, 


individuals cannot express music of 
spheres. 
values, and absolutes or imperatives, produces 
motivating convictions. \WWe cannot permit a 
plethora of opinions to stifle action. 

The second underlying idea is that Canadian 
citizens, and particularly the men and women in 
he armed forces, are not striving, fighting and 
lying to bring back the unhappy conditions of 
the dizzy twenties and of the dismal thirties. As 

university executive, I saw (you saw them 

0) hundreds—yea, thousands—of boys and 
virls who left our schools, colleges and uni- 
ersities in the thirties, eager to use their talents, 
nly to find that they could not find employment 

the fields for which they were trained and, in 

ny instances, only to find that they could get 
vainful employment of any kind. That must 

t happen again. 
let me tell you a simple and true story. 
me with me to a home in which the parents 
tilled in their children an appreciation of 
abiding values of our Christian civilization. 
self-denial, the parents scraped together 
ficient money to send their oldest son to a 
iversity. 


nted his 


He was brilliant, and he supple- 


father’s financial assistance by 


Olarship funds. On graduation, he left us 
th a sense of power and an eagerness to work, 


to work hard. Within six months he was 


back in my office, downhearted and dismayed. 
We tried to 


[ saw him two years 


He could find no employment. 
help him, without success. 
later — an unkempt and broken transient — | 
cannot call him a tramp—who was riding the 
rods and taking hand-outs from the public dole 
and private charity. The tragedy is fulfilled 
when I tell you that this young man was only 
given an opportunity to regain his manhood by 
Canada’s call to young men to go to war. In 
combat with the enemy in a distant sky, he 
demonstrated that, despite what you and I, and 
other Canadians, had done to him, he had within 
him still the stuff that has made this nation 
great. That must not happen again. 

The third underlying idea is that, in the 
cauldron of war, we are seeing more clearly, 
and | hope we are clinging more closely to, 
the simple ideals of our pioneering forefathers, 
stripped, as we are, of the paraphernalia of our 
complex living that befogged our faith and 
cluttered our thinking. 

Lewis Mumford recently stated in this 
regard : 

“Today we know that if our free democratic world 
is saved, it will be saved, not just by machines and 
guns, but by our capacity to produce a higher type of 
human being, whose will and purpose are superior to 
that of the enemy. 

“Faced with the disintegration of our whole society, 
we have become conscious of values too long taken for 
granted: man’s primal need for order, for common 
moral standards, for institutions that foster truth and 
nurture love, for universal purposes that pass beyond 
the limits of group or class or nation.” 

My third idea is really a question: Are we, 
as the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, going to harness this upsurge. of human 
vigor and human creativeness? Are we? 

That question brings me to the fourth under- 
lying idea. That task cannot be performed by 


government officials and chancelleries. It is 
really unnecessary to observe, before this audi- 
ence, that the responsibilities of rulership in a 
democracy must be widely distributed. There 


fore, the citizens of a democracy must be edu- 


cated in order that they may exercise wisely the 


sovereign will of the people, who are, at once, 
the governed and the governors. A dictatorship 
inmay prepare the rank and file of men to be 
ethcient and so, in the word of the Catechism, 
to order themselves lowly and reverently to all 


their betters, and to do their duty in that life 
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unto which it shall please God to call them. But 
in a democracy, all the people need the educa- 


tion that rulers need everywhere. Herein lies 


the failure or success of democracy. Herein lies 
the task of adult education in a democracy. 

| have not attempted to set out the abiding 
standards, values, and absolutes or imperatives. 
\Ve would all be agreed that one of these must 
he equality of opportunity. My fifth underlying 
idea has to do with that imperative. Equality 
Permit me to 
remind you, in this context, that, in the King- 


of opportunity is not enough. 


dom of the Blind, the one-eyed man was King. 
We should have equality at a high level of 
opportunity. 

My sixth underlying idea is that, in our pro- 
grammes and projects for adult education, we 
must, of course, afford those whom we seek to 
serve the opportunity to study ways and means 
of economic betterment, and the opportunity to 
study the laws of things—the laws of the ma- 
terial universe. We must also afford them the 
opportunity to study the laws of men, to study 


the ideals and achievements of mankind, to study 


human relations as set forth in literature, 


history and the social sciences. We are learning 
anew that human relations cannot be reduced to 
mere mathematical formulae, to so-called eco- 
nomic laws, or to deterministic sequences. 

My seventh, and final, underlying idea is that, 
in considering the Report of the Macdonald 
Conterence, we should not contemplate, for one 
moment, that the C.A.A.E. will espouse any 
particular ‘ism, or the platform of any political 
party. The Association should direct people to 


examine basic human problems affecting their 


own welfare, the weltare of their nation, a 
in fact, the welfare of the whole world, 

relate those problems to certain invaluable « 
inviolable standards, values, and absolutes 
The C.A.A.E. should not red 
its programmes and projects to an insipidity 
injections of what has been fittingly cal 
“acadanaemia.”’ 


imperatives. 


Objectivity, in a vacuum, y 
never engender motivating convictions. 
avoid offering a thin nutriment, the C.A.A 
should encourage the sincere radical or tly 
sincere reactionary to state, with passionat 
conviction, his case. Then let the people decide. 
If we cannot trust them to decide wisely, w: 
cannot trust democracy. 

I am not exaggerating when I proclaim that 
our decisions, in this Annual Meeting, will 
That, 
The Association is 


determine the road for our Association. 
in itself, is not important. 
not an end in itself. It is only a means to a 
The As- 


sociation needs the support of the best brains 


finer people and to a finer Canada. 
and the most steadfast characters. It needs, 
too, financial support. 

We are not engaged in an academic side- 
show. We are dealing with the very stuff of 
individual and national strength and purpose. 
It has been said that, if the temperature of the 
oceans were raised a few degrees, the water 
would cover the dry land. If we, through this 
organization, could fashion a new dynamic for 


adult education, we would have a Canada 
worthy of those who have taken the Chalice s 
that we who survive may build on their sacrifice 


a new Jerusalem. 
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The London Conference 


By WATSON THOMSON 


a the most important thing about 
this Annual Meeting of the C.A.A.E. 
anything that happened but something that 


was 


is revealed, namely that since the last confer- 
‘¢ (in Winnipeg two years ago) the adult- 
lucation business in Canada had “‘jelled”’ and 
e C.A.A.E. had acquired a momentum from 
ithin and a real existence as a corporate body. 
People who a year or two ago were watching 
it from outside, with all their main loyalties and 
preoccupations elsewhere, were now, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, thinking and acting 
rom inside show. A 


the matter of 


some 
portance. 

‘his process has undoubtedly been aided by 
ie growth of projects which are national in 
scope. Time was when all our projects were 
We 


were all interested in “study-groups’, but the 


local or at the most provincial in scope. 


kind of action in the community of which our 
study-groups were a part sometimes varied so 
greatly that we were talking about very different 
things under the same name. Now, however, 
adult-educationists 
meet together to discuss “rural circuits” or 


is at London, dozens of 
“farm radio forums” and they know they are 
talking about the same thing whether their prov- 
ince is Nova Scotia or B.C. because there is a 
lefinite, uniform national framework into which 
ll their efforts are fitted. 

The significance of this is worth pondering. 
(here has been much discussion—necessary 
ind valuable discussion—about the totalitarian 
education, 
specially as associated with governmental or 
publicly-owned agencies such as the National 


reat in any uniform “national” 


ilm Board or the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
‘ration. But the sessions at the London Con- 
‘rence on these very national projects made 
clear that the danger is real only if we as 
lult-educationists go to sleep on the job we 
in do at the receiving end, among the plain 
tizens. If we make the farm radio forum pro- 


ranis or 


the film-shows in the rural circuits 


an opportunity for citizen-participation, for 
stimulation to new community action and for 
the conveyance of local opinion back to the 
centre, then the process becomes an invigoration 
of democracy, not the insidious beginnings of 
the regimentation of men’s minds. At London, 
all the evidence suggested that some of the most 
vital work in Canadian education is being done 
in exactly those projects in which the rich 
resources of public, national agencies like the 
CBC and the NFB are combined with effective 
work of the “personalized” kind by the local 
adult-educationist. 

Sut the great event of the London Confer- 
ence was a decision which, in effect, implies a 
radical transformation and extension of the 
structure and functions of the C.A.A.E. Of 
course, this had been brewing for some time. 
A Committee of the Council had met over 
Christmas week at Macdonald College to dis- 
cuss the future of the C.A.A.E. in light of its 
obvious and immense responsibilities in regard 
to public education on the issues of the War and 
the problems of the Post-war world. This 
committee had submitted a lengthy report, with 
recommendations, to the Council. All these 
matters were now due to be placed before the 
Association, assembled in annual convention. 

The challenge came through, clear and un- 
mistakeable, in the Presidential Address of Dr. 
Sidney E. Smith. The C.A.A.E. was at the 
cross-roads. Either it had to admit and imple- 
ment its responsibilities, in this day of world- 
crisis, by going out to the people of Canada 
with a broad, dynamic program of public edu- 
cation for the winning of the War and the 
Peace; or it would become one of war’s casual- 
ties because the swift-moving life of our times 
would find its existence unnecessary. This was 
no time for the dubious old aloofness of the 
academician, for the pseudo-godlike impartiality 
through which teachers, by refraining from any 
decisive valuation, 
This 


from 
that the 


absolved themselves 


commitment. did not mean 
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C.A.A.E. would ever give its adherence to any 


particular set of political dogmas, to any of the 
did that the C.A.A.E. 


should make its own stand clear on the basic 


“-isms’, but it mean 


human issues of the crisis of our civilization 
and should go out to the people of Canada with 
the integrity of that declared position. 

On May 21, Mr. Neil 


Morrison gave a review of the proceedings at 


Friday forenoc yn, 


the Macdonald College meeting and a digest of 


its report. A short summary of that report, 


dealing mainly with the section on /unda- 


mental Principles, had been circulated among 


the members of the Conference and was 


now discussed. A small committee was ap- 


pointed (consisting of Messrs. Avison, Stutt, 
Riggs and Thomson) to prepare a_simpli- 
hed the the 
on Fundamental Principles with a view to 


version of section of Report 


its approval for publication as a Manifesto 


of the C.A.A.E. 


sented the following morning, and, after dis- 


A draft Manifesto was pre- 


cussion and amendment, was unanimously 


approved. The Manifesto, as finally approved, 
has been widely circulated, is printed elsewhere 
in this issue of Foop ror THouGnt, and has 
been the subject of editorial comment in a num- 
ber of daily and weekly newspapers across 
Canada. 

Now, the morning after, we have to digest 
the implications of what we have done. What 
is the point of producing such a declaration? 
\re not such “principles” too vague and general 
to be significant? Does it make any real differ- 
ence to the job we see ahead of us, and the way 
we shall tackle the job? 

The answer to these questions can only be 
understood in relation to the social condition of 

times, in Canada and indeed throughout 
the Western 


ever-increasing specialization of life has divided 


world. ‘This is a time when the 
each western nation into a number of separate 


and conflicting sections, absorbed in its own 

| rs oa | 1 ool} Oo ] Id it “cihe 
affairs and struggling to uphold its own specihe¢ 
interests. Democratic government becomes, all 
resultant of a number of 


The 


of those 


too often, the mere 


competing pressure-groups. voices that 


each group hears are the voices who 


bring to the interpretation of events the bias of 


particular sectional interest, or the voice 


Page 


of a political party dominated by one or m 
of these special “interests”. 

Yet clearly, if the job of adult education 
to help the plain citizen to some objective und 
standing of his world, to enable him to stec; 
his way with some sort of assurance of directi 
through the chaos and perplexity of our tink 
then adult education has to speak from anothe: 
angle and in another tone than that of ai 
sectionalism. Generally and hitherto, educa 
tionists have attempted to solve this problem 
negatively by a pale neutrality and restraint 
So as not to be accused of belonging to any 
camp, they have refused to come down to earth 
at all. “Our business is to present you with the 
Form 


facts. You can take ‘em or leave ‘em. 


what conclusions you please. Do what you like 
with them. That’s none of our affair.” 

Now the trouble with that interpretation oi 
the educator’s function is that sooner or later it 
leaves you with nobody to educate. People 
just won't stay around to be offered stones 
when they are crying for bread. And it entirely 
overlooks this fact that any handful of reason 
ably intelligent, reasonably well-informed, and 
reasonably disinterested people can come to 
some valid conclusions about the nature of the 
social forces of our day, about the type of society 
which can emerge out of the present flux, and 
about what is compatible with basic, verifiabl 
principles of human relationship. 

At any rate, the Principles of the Manifest 
are an attempt to express such a non-sectional 
the issues of the social 


view of fundamental 


crisis. They are not intended to be “practical” 
But surely it is evident that many existing 
plans and proposals about the future are vitiated 
by the fact that they attempt to deal with prob 
lems piecemeal and on a merely practical level 
when in fact the simplest citizen senses that th 
social crisis has raised far deeper, moral ai 
spiritual issues. It 1s for that reason that 
remedy can be considered adequate unless 
plans are based on considered, comprehens1\ 
policies, and its policies on a clear understand 
ing of the underlying human principles. 
Actually, there are corollaries to these pri 
The fir 
principle enunciated, for instance, implies th 


ciples of a highly practical nature. 


with whatever severity Germany is treated att 


this war that severity shall be based on attitucd 


Ten 














of responsibility towards the German people, 
not on the indulgence of vindictive emotions. 
Neither the question of the post-war treatment 
of Germany nor, for that matter, the problem of 
social security in Canada, can usefully be dis- 
cussed without a prior decision on the age-old 
The first 
point in the new Manifesto is the C.A.A.E.’s 


point: “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 


answer to that searching question. 

Again, there are highly practical corollaries 
in the field of industrial relations to be drawn 
The 


bl Cc 


from the fourth point of the Manifesto. 


test of functional value cuts across the 
antagonism of organized labour and organized 
“bosses”. It challenges the economic status quo 
at a hundred points, but it places above the 
power-conflict of opposing groups, an objective 
principle which neither party can have any 
moral justification for rejecting. 

In short, the Manifesto is a necessary 
declaration without which the C.A.A.E. could 
hardly dare go to the citizens of Canada, regard- 
less of race, class or creed. It testifies that, in 
this crisis, we offer men and women not only 
information, but something of vision and of 
faith. It testifies that, as for us, social change 
radical social and economic change—is not 
something to be feared. Neither is it something 
to be promoted from the standpoint of any sec- 
tional interest. It is something to be demanded 
and fought for in the interest of the fulfilment 
of the deepest principles and the highest hopes 
by which men of good will are sustained. 

Such a stand is obligatory upon men and 


women to whom adult education is not just a 








job and a technique but a passionate preparation 
for a new society more worthy of the best of 
human desiring and of human sacrifices in war 
and in peace. At London, we did something 
we all wanted to do, some more consciously than 
We took a stand. 


a moral and ideological basis from which to act. 


others. We gave ourselves 

Now there is all the planning and all the 
work to give substance to those decisions. To 
be worthy of the content and spirit of our 
declaration, it 


must be urgent, impressive, 


national action on all fronts, by every possible 


medium. We must make new contacts with 
groups everywhere——in the factories and on 


the farms, where there is earnestness of purpose 
about Canada’s future. The Farm Radio Forum 
had 1,200 listening-groups with an average 
audience of organized listeners of 17,000 last 
winter. Our new national campaign on the 
Post-war World should have 5,000 groups in 
town and country, with an average 75,000 in 
organized listening- and study-groups. It is 
possible, and when one considers the resistances 
to the building of a more generous world and 
to change of any kind, it is also necessary. 

We can make an appreciable difference, even 
in one season, to the state of public opinion in 
Canada on the major issues determining the 
future. 

And the C.A.A.E. has this most valuable of 
all assets—a record insullied by political bias, 
and now, a Manifesto that is non-sectional, yet 


nevertheless is also a straight-forward commit- 


work. 


ment. The rest is 
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Adult Education and the World Crisis 


Talk by James S. Thomson, M.A., D.D 


Broadcasting Corporation, at the Annual 
Adult Education, London, 


Hit subject that has been assigned for 


special discussion at this annual meeting of 


the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
is “to examine the record and plan the future 
of adult education in Canada.” 

This title is in accordance with the present 
general mood. There is talk everywhere of 
reconstruction and if our planning ahead is to 
be upon an intelligent basis, we can only pro- 
ceed by an examination of the position we have 
already reached. While for our encouragement 
we should place on the record the amount of 
success that has been achieved, nevertheless, as 
we look at the current scene in the world, it is 
difficult to find many sources of comfort and 
satisfaction. The fact is that we live in one 
of the darkest hours in the whole history of 
civilization. Our failure to live together de- 
cently as human beings, is accentuated by our 
dazzling success in the mastery of our physical 
environment. Through the exercise of one de- 
partment of freedom—namely, freedom to en- 
quire and in its application, freedom to exploit 
the resources of the natural world, we have come 
to a tragic condition in which we have become 
the slaves of the very machines we have created. 

While it is always difficult to assess the nature 
of events through which we are passing and 
possibly an exaggerated emphasis may be given 
to the current scene, nevertheless, we cannot 
that our 
hands at the present time a crisis of no mean 


avoid the conclusion we have upon 
dimensions in the whole history of civilization. 
To this crisis we have to adjust our present 
It the pre- 
rogative of human intelligence to learn by ex- 
perience, and the policies that may direct adult 
education in the years lying ahead must be 


thoughts and future policies. is 


governed by the interpretation we give to the 
temporary world-scene. 
For the most part, thought on reconstruction 


to-day is being directed towards the question of 


of ot 


General Manager, Canadian 
Meeting of the Canadian Association for 
Ontario, May 21st, 1943. 

what is called “social security.”” Committees 
are being formed, elaborate studies are being 
made, reports are being written, and plans are 
being devised. Among the most prominent of 
these is the famous Beveridge Report, which 
sets out its primary purpose as that of realizing 
one of the famous quadrilateral of freedoms- 
namely, freedom from want. 
and realistic sign. 


This is a healthy 
It recognizes that there are 
certain elemental necessities in human life of a 
physical character. Before men can live well, 
they must first live. In the modern world with 
our vast apparatus for the production of life’s 
necessities, we are moving forward into a new 
area of elemental rights in which through social 
action it is proposed to guarantee to every man, 
woman and child, simply in virtue of being a 
human being, and sharing in a common social 
life, certain basic requirements . The method 
proposed is in the form of an insurance against 
the incidence of some of life’s hazards such as 
ill health, premature death, old age, and the 
interruption of earning capacity that comes 
about through periodic unemployment. These 
aims are both large and worthy. They are 
marks of a certain advance in civilization ; they 
recognize that simply in virtue of being a mem- 
ber of a community there are certain basic 
essentials of life, and we ought to be guaranteed 
against fear of deprivation of such essentials by 
concerted social action. 

However, I believe that it has become 
matter of urgent necessity to look behind even 
such schemes of reconstruction and in the light 
of the present crisis to deal with questions that 
are prior. 


a 


We are passing through a grievous 
world war whose tragedy is to be measured for 
Human 
suffering has a certain elemental quality which 
is incapable of being translated into other 
categories. When thinks of the utter 
tragedy that has fallen upon the lives of millions 


the most part not in economic terms. 


one 
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of our fellow human beings in the modern world, 
it would seem that a prior claim upon our 
thought and subsequent action is how we can 
register, in some practical form, a realization 
of a level of civilized attainment whereby we put 
the method of international brigandage securely 
We think to- 
day of the massacre of the Jews; of the butchery 
of the Pole; the cold-blooded murder of Czecho- 


behind us for all time to come. 


slovakian youth, and of the slow and lingering 
death that has come to millions of people in 
Greece, in France and in every other occupied 
We think of the terror that flies by 
night over half the world and to a person like 


country. 


myself, there comes in a very poignant fashion 
the sense of hundreds of thousands of our finest 
youth who in obedience to a great summons, 
and with unspeakable gallantry are giving up 
the very best years of their life to the dreadful 
occupations of warfare. We must sadly reflect 
also, that for a great number of these young 
men, it means the abandonment through sudden 
and premature death of any hopes of continued 
existence in this world such as an average 
human being is entitled to expect. All this we 
must measure in terms of bitter tears, broken 
hearts, ruined homes, and defeated hopes, which 
cannot be translated into any other currency 
except that of unspeakable human suffering. 
My purpose this evening is to submit to you 
that prior to any considerations of social recon- 
struction or of guaranteed social security, we 
a matter of 
immediate urgency, to the task of international 


order. 


have to give our minds now, as 


I realize very fully that one of the main 
causes of war is just the sense of insecurity that 
the 
While 


I do not think it can be displayed that economic 


has come to many men and women in 


modern world through economic causes. 


disability is the sole cause of war, nevertheless, 
that 
comes to men and women when they are un- 


it is true, out of a sense of frustration 
emploved and hungry and can see no hope 
ahead, we have a ready prepared seed-bed for 
the propaganda of the demigod, and the ex- 
ploitation of the upstart dictator. Consequently, 
modern social life makes one complete pattern. 
As the Beveridge Report itself states very clear- 
ly, “want is only one of the five giants on the 


road to reconstruction and in some ways the 


The others disease, 


ignorance, squalor and idleness.” 


easiest to attack. are 

My submission is that the finest plans of 
social security will be rendered abortive unless 
we can find also some kind of security against 
the future incidence of war. What purpose the 
guaranteeing to men and women security in the 
years of old age, if the vast majority of our 
finest youth are to be denied even the oppor- 
tunity to reach mature manhood? What pur- 
pose to elaborate plans for guaranteeing measure 
of health for entire populations if at the same 
time we do not take some steps to eliminate 
the menace of the droning bomber, and the 
What the world 
more than anything else as a basic minimum 


lurking submarine? needs 
requirement for the development of these splen- 
did plans of social stability is a guarantee at 
least for the period ahead of some opportunity 
in which they can get a chance to operate. 
Therefore, I submit that we must concentrate 
our thoughts now and with great intensity on 
the elimination of war as the great evil that has 
come to menace the life of the modern world. 
For the most part these plans of reconstruc- 
tion to which I have referred fall into a certain 
evolutionary pattern. The Beveridge Report 
is at once a synthesis and an advancement of 
schemes of social insurance that have already 
been operative for quite a number of years in 
Great Britain. Here in North America there 
has been a certain delayed action alike in eco- 
nomic development and the growth of social en- 
lightenment that have brought the need for 
permanent collective plans of social insurance 
within the sphere of practical political action. 
The great depression of 1929 and the subsequent 
years of suffering (to be measured in frustrated 
ambition and defeated hopes) have had a most 
We now 
realize that for all our vaunted development of 


salutary effect upon our minds here. 


economic life, we cannot shut ourselves off from 
the that 
present-day developments. 


inevitable hazards accompany its 
There is no isola- 
tionism possible in any sphere of life to-day, and 
while we dwell in a favoured land with a rela- 
tively high standard of economic well-being, we 
have not been able to render ourselves in any 
sense immune to the economic pathology that ac- 
companies the growth of modern day social life. 
Consequently, we too must now give ourselves 
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over to the study of questions that are concerned 


with practical social reconstruction. 
1 doubt if the evolutionary freedom of man is 
The 


devising of philosophies of history has often 


adequate to deal with the present crisis. 


been described as an exercise of intellectual 


Nevertheless, the movements that 
the 


romanticism. 
shaken 


gospels of hope into terms that the mind of man 


have world and have translated 
can grasp have generally turned to some kind 
of theory of the scheme of things entire. Our 
modern thought has been largely governed by 
nological conceptions in which we have thought 
of slow growth, orderly development and a 
kind of inevitable movement, that is associated 
with the processes of nature. However, when 
| seek for some kind of frame of reference, into 
which we may set the modern scene, | confess 
that | am carried back into the atmosphere of 
the Bible, both in the Old and New Testaments. 
There you have the clash of nations; the sense 
of the rising up of great powers coming to their 
inevitable judgment in the processes of history 
which are always construed as fundamentally 
moral in their chacater. Consequently you find 
the Bible living in an atmosphere of crisis in 
which men of prophetic insight have seen move- 
ments of life, evidently endowed with great 
power and sometimes assuming the arrogance of 
permanence in this world and being judged and 
coming to their inevitable end. Out of such in- 


sight men saw that there come in the long 


process of history moments of great urgency 
when the times receive a new importance, when 
ld shapes of life dissolve and new shapes begin 


to appear 


j 


Men must decide which way they 


all take. ‘This seems to me to be the kind of 


ttmosphere in which we have to conduct our 


nking to-day. 


Certain great patterns ot lite 


hat for long have seemed to have a secure 


rmaneneyv in the lite of the world are dissolv- 


ng before our eves. We think for example of 
e suzeraintv of the white man, and the ex- 
itation of the world resources largely for the 
fort and enrichment of the tew; we think 
the relative tsolation in which great sections 

e world’s life have been able to maintain 


themselves, and we think above all, of that kind 


vemal optimism that has dominated our 
ght now ( uries in which we have held 
tiie Inevitabilit Ot progress all that has 





come to its judgment. It is a time for greatness 


and its greatness challenges us with radical 
We are headed either for world order 
or for world chaos. 


choice. 
We have experienced a 
global war and the lessons of this hour should 
teach us that whatever neat and tidy little 
schemes we may devise for this country or for 
that, will be disrupted and demonstrated in the 
insignificance of their stature by the magnitude 
of events that have come hurtling upon us. 
What is it then that we must In a 
sense we have come to this crisis not as the 


face ? 


result of ignorance, but as the fruit of enlight 
enment and education. We are carried back to 
that tiny trickle of living thought that uprose 
in ancient Greece, when man first began to pro- 
pose the scheme of questions and. discovered 
that there was an order in the interior life of 
man which could find a response in the order 

As Plato said “The 


in the world and the 


of the world about him. 
soul is the oldest thing 
mind of things is in the stars.” Thus through 
freedom of enquiry the scheme of things was 
This 


process has gone on, sometimes interrupted, 


reduced to a certain rational intelligibility. 


sometimes apparently abandoned for long cen- 
turies, but nevertheless, maintaining itself con- 
tinuously until within comparatively recent 
memory, it has developed into a full blood-tide 
of immense range and power. By the power oi 
thought, largely devised, as Immanuel Nant 
saw, through questions in the form of experi 
ments we have now gathered together great 
technical deal 


potency to with our physical 


environment. This is not only given into ou 
hands in an industrial capacity, but it has 
linked the whole life of the world together. It 
is now a commonplace in the thought of all 
educated men that the barriers that have kept 
the nations apart have broken down; that isola 
tionism is really the most foolish of all illusions ; 
that we are made for co-operation in which the 
fruits of the whole earth have become the her 
tage of man, and vet with a kind of wanton 
stupidity, really rooted in a kind of blind selfish- 
ness, we have gone on thinking in terms of our 
own country—of our own civilization—of our 


own race, and even those of us who have had 


the broadest vision have failed to recognize the 
true meaning of the historical that 


pre CESSES 


have come upon us. Now, bv long neglecte 











and (as has been most frequent in the course 
of history) by the experience of tragic suffer- 
ing, at last it has come home to us that we have 
moral truth— 


namely, the unity of all mankind, 


been denying a_ fundamental 
in which we 
share a common civilization and are partners 
one with another. The persuasions of the Chris- 
tian religion should have taught us this profound 
truth, but now we are being carried back, as 
men have so often been brought to that destina- 
tion, by the vigors of experience to engage our 
thoughts with realities of the true spiritual 
energies that govern the life of the world. 

The stage is set for advancement into world 
order, or for retrogression into utter world 
chaos. We now encounter the opportunity for 
realising the sense of human solidarity or for 
coming to a condition of human history in which 
the civilized gains of centuries will be swallowed 
up almost overnight by bloodshed and warfare 
on a colossal scale. We must look steadily into 
the heart of this and realize its significance, and 
yet not without faith and hope in our hearts 
rather to realize that these same forces that 
have brought us to this present crisis can be- 
come the very apparatus for building up a new 
kind of life which prophets saw far off of which 
poets had dreamed and sung, and which has 
heen the true atmosphere in which men of 
educated mind have always lived. 

The question then is to be the new strategy 
this 
In the modern mood we think in terms 


that we must devise for human life in 
world. 
of planning and we must have some ordered 
scheme with which to confront the all-envelop- 
ing chaos that stands around us. However, the 
question that faces us in a conference such as 
fundamental character. 


(Orders spring out of the mind and mood of the 


this is one of rather 
men who live within them. The question, there- 
for, is whether we have any widespread grasp, 
first of the realities of life in the modern world 
and second, of its possibilities. It cannot be 
held that we have. Even in circles that might 
be held to be highly enlightened, there is still 
a woeful ignorance of the essential principles 
that must govern any kind of ordered life in a 
Men are still 
chattering about getting back to what they speak 


world such as we inhabit to-day. 


of as the old security of a pre-war world. They 
are still dreaming of new markets, new oppor- 
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tunities for exploitation, new enrichments for 
particular groups and the recovery of pros- 
perity. We can almost hear the chorus being 
sung “Happy Days Are Here Again” but the 
happiness we must look for is not the recovery 
of some mythical golden age in the past, but 
the reaching forward to some better time that is 
The world will be what men and 
women make of it. 


yet to dawn. 
There is no way of out- 
flanking by some subtle strategy the human 
problem. Consequently, the question we must 
ask is whether human ways of action can be 
changed. Many will answer that human nature 
fundamentally remains constant, and in a sense 
this is true. Biology seems to confirm that we 
the 


acquired gains of previous experience. In a 


do not inherit, by any necessary process, 


sense we must all begin from scratch . We come 
into the world with the same bundle of wants 
and instincts that the centuries of men have 
always brought with them into this world, but 
what such thought fails to grasp is that deep in 
essential human nature is the capacity for educa- 
tion. This education takes place within a cer- 
tain social environment, and it is to that heritage 
of culture that we must look for the processes 
of change. The Marxians believe that the me- 
thod of establishing a new order is not first of 
all to educate everybody up to a point that they 
shall desire for change but to teach them by an 
experience within the actual new system itself. 
whole 


fundamental to their 


revolutionary method is the establishment of 


In other words, 
what they call the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
A few select spirits who recognize the real 
revolutionary experiences of history devise the 
new scheme or order of the world and by force 
compel their fellow human beings to accept it. 
When men have lived for a certain time within 
this new and beneficent order, they will come 
to like it. Such is the method of dictatorship, 
and | suppose it might be suggested that this 
is the only way we can deal with the masses of 
men. The method is interesting and seems to 
guarantee swiftness of achievement, but it is 
also highly dangerous. Unfortunately the evils 
of power are difficult to correct even in the most 
altruistic of dictators. The only alternative to 
this method is that of education. If we are to 
hold to the fundamental processes of democracy 
which seeks to combine a respect for individual 
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liberty along with social action, we are depend- 
ent upon leadership of a rather different kind. 
This leadership must exhibit sympathy rather 
than ruthlessness ; must have vision and insight 
rather than dogmatic belief; must have the 
capacity to ask men to follow rather than the 
the 
leadership that we need for democracy to-day. 


will-power to drive them on. Such is 

Considerable part of this strategy of such 
leadership must consist in education. People 
are far more ready to be taught than we are 
oftentimes willing to believe. It is altogether 
too easy to come to the cynical conclusion that 
men and women prefer idleness and entertain- 
ment to exalting opportunities for the enrich- 
ment of their personal lives. Therefore, I 
suggest that we should set ourselves now by a 
wise strategy of adult education, not to arrogate 
to ourselves leadership, but rather to place our- 
selves in that frame of mind through the service 
of our fellowmen in which leadership will come 
to us, not as a privilege, but as a gift. 

The very technical apparatus that has caused 
so much dislocation in the modern world can 
become the means of education. Every educator 
has recognized that the superlative method of 
teaching is the entrance of the mind through 
imagination by means of the senses, and to-day 
we have just such an apparatus at our com- 
mand. We think of two of these methods of 
widespread popular character. I refer to the 
movies and to the radio. They reach the lives 
literally of millions of people; they are popular 
in their appeal, and yet their excellence as 
methods has been largely used for propagandist 
purposes. The distinction between propaganda 
and education is a subtle one and sometimes not 
very easy to draw. ‘The difference is not so 
much the method as the aim. The method of 
propaganda is essentially that of using people 
for one’s own purposes, whereas the method of 
education is that of influencing them for what 
presumably is their own good. It ought to be 
possible to-day in the modern world through 
this widespread apparatus of education, to intro- 


luce men and women into a new conception of 


{ 
a world order, and to impress upon their 


As 


have 


minds the realities of modern civilization. 
t matter of fact, these media to which | 
referred seem almost designed for this purpose. 
We ought to learn enemies. We 


from our 


—— 
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know that both the radio and the movies have 
been exploited by dictators to changing the 
minds of their fellow human beings, not grad- 
ually and slowly, but suddenly and swiftly in 
Without 
the influence of radio the great dictators would 
never have come to power. 


the course of less than a generation. 


The influence of 
broadcasting has subdued whole nations within 
The 
suggestion that comes to all enlightened people 
is to use the same methods for the elevation oj 


the course of a relatively few months. 


human life that have been used for its degrada- 
tion and debasement. This is a time 
courageous planning but we have to get away 


tor 


from the idea of our little groups sitting in 
isolated classrooms arguing and discussing and 
think in terms of people sitting together look- 
ing at the flickering screen and the whole range 
of idea and ideal that can be communicated to 
their minds thereby. 
will 


But for this purpose; it 
not to hand these 
instruments of popular appeal to interests that 
primarily use them for exploitation and amuse- 
ment, and through amusement, for their own 
enrichment, but they must be directed by public 


be necessary over 


institutions which have no thought of their own 
enrichment but simply of the service to mankind. 
These things are vital because these new instru- 
ments of public persuasion influence vast num- 
bers of men and women to-day and their potency 
is very great. 

I have spoken about the aims of education, 
now we must think something of its content. 
The place of discussion is very real in which 
men and women can hear the great question of 
the day, fully developed and argued by com- 
petent authorities. But we must not forget the 
immense appeal of the imagination in which 
through dramatic and pictorial art it is possible 
to use a very ancient but very powerful way 0! 
rousing men and women to action. 

Along with these appeals to imagination, 
there still remains the printed page. We must 
not think that changes in man can become 
operative simply by sitting in easy chairs listen 
ing to programmes delivered in a more or less 
amusing fashion, even on the flickering screen 
There must be 
arduous toil—there must be earnest endeavour 


or through the loud-speaker. 


before such change comes, but the aim is a 
great one and we must not turn back from it. 
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I end as I began with a note of urgency. We 
have entered into a race with time. It may 
easily be that world chaos will outpace us, but 
we ought to count ourselves fortunate that at 
such a time as this when the change of large 
masses of people by educational means has be- 
come a paramount necessity for the first time 
in history, we have such an apparatus given 


into our hands. But behind such schemes as 
those which I have developed before you to- 
night, we shall need the passionate enthusiasm, 
the dedicated zeal and above all, the vision of 
faith that comes to perhaps a few people, but 
which through them can be translated into a 
kind of fermenting energy that will influence 
the whole life of the world. 





Dr. Thomson’s Address to the Canadian 
Club at Ottawa 


A CRITICISM BY 
MR. FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 


Dear Dr. Thomson: 


A copy of the manuscript of your address to the 
Canadian Club at Ottawa the middle of April has 
just come to my desk. Of its literary quality, one 
can express only admiration. You have a facility 
with words and phrases, sir. The arguments you 
set forth are like all other arguments . . . some of 
them are acceptable, others I know you won’t mind 
it I for one disagree. 

Take that line: “We have to talk into the Cana- 
dian ear 16 hours per day, only with this beneficient 
provision, that there is one great advantage about 
the radio—that you can always turn it off!’ Un- 
fair as it sometimes is to take one line out of its 
context, I’d like to dispute the fact that the CBC, 
or any other network, “has to talk into the Cana- 
dian ear 16 hours per day.” 

This is one thing I could never understand about 
radio—particularly non-commercial radio. A spon- 
sored program, yes, there’s the profit motive behind 
it, and it’s to the advantage of the sponsor and the 
radio station to be on the air as many hours a day 
as there are hours and listeners. But the CBC 
non-commercial programs why you should 
imagine that it is necessary, or at all desirable, to 
pour words and music and sound effects into our 
ears for 16 hours a day—or even eight, for that 
matter—is quite beyond my understanding. But 
then, I’m only an average listener, and perhaps I 
haven't the necessary understanding. 
you'll say at once. 


I know what 
You'll say, don’t you know 
that there are differences of time in nearly every 
province of Canada, and when it’s something 
o'clock in Vancouver, it’s something else in Sher- 
brooke? Yes, I know that ,too, but just so long 
as most of the people in Canada can listen to 
\merican programs all day and all night, and just 
so long as we have some 90 private radio stations 
in Canada, broadcasting fair to middling programs, 
surely the CBC ought to start thinking of conserv- 


ing some of the taxpayers’ money by cutting down 
the number of hours of broadcasting. 

You could argue, I know, that there’s plenty of 
money coming in from radio license fees, and you 
might as well spend it on programs. But have 
you ever thought of broadcasting say eight hours 
a day ... real top-ranking programs—and putting 
the balance of the money into CBC bombers, named 
in honor of all those musicians, speakers and 
dramatists who would have to go back to their old 
jobs if you suddenly cut them off without a cent! 

My second argument with that good speech of 
yours, Dr. Thomson, was the line on page 4 where 
you say “I think we have established a news service 
that is second to none in the world.” I think I 
understand what you mean, but I wonder if those 
Canadian Club members at Ottawa knew that what 
you really meant was that the Canadian Press and 
the British United Press have established one of 
the finest news services in the world. What the 
CBC News Room staff does, if we understand it 
correctly, is to subscribe to these fine news services, 
select items suitable for broadcasting, re-write 
them into radio style and have announcers like 
Lorne Greene and others read them with amazing 
dexterity. 

Now this achievenment of the CBC is not to be 
sneezed at, sir. Your men under Dan McArthur 
have done a creditable job. They have been fair- 
ness itself. They have been surprisingly accurate. 
They have made very few errors in judgment. 
The announcers do a good job in reading the 
scripts. Your staff has used unusual judgment in 
not attempting to scoop the newspapers, thus bring- 
ing the wrath of newspaper publishers down on 
your head. But to claim credit for “establishing a 
news service that is second to none in the world” 
is hardly cricket, sir. If vou had gone through 
the journalistic school, you would have learned 
that the great trick in establishing a news service 
is getting the story, not alone in telling the public 
about it. 


Most of your speech was so admirably done, Dr. 
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Thomson, I question whether I ought to quibble 
about the title you gave it: “CBC—The Voice of 
Canada.” But yes, | will. I’m writing this article 
with just one purpose—quibbling with your speech, 
and let’s get on with it. I know you're new on 
your job, and it’s so easy when you're new at 
anything to imagine that the job is so awfully 
important, but in view of the fact that the news- 
papers of this country are still publishing - - - the 
dailies every day but Sunday, and the weeklies 
every Thursday usually, and the fact that there are 
some 90 private radio stations in Canada _ broad- 
casting anywhere from 12 to 16 hours a day, while 
the CBC has I believe only 10 stations of its own 

well, I don’t quite get the point of the CBC 
being “the Voice of Canada.” 

I don’t think you can claim that, sir, until you 
take your microphones out into the lives of the 
people, and broadcast what is really going on in 
this Canada of ours. 


broadcasts. 


Yes, I mean “actuality” 
Say, what happened to them, anyway ? 
There was a time when | thought the CBC 
really going somewhere. 


was 
It took microphones to 
the head of the Moose River mine when Dr. D. E. 
Robertson, Alfred Scadding and poor Magill were 
It took the micro- 
phone to busy factories and offices; it went out to 
country fairs and city drama festivals; it conducted 
street interviews. 

Then 


st ypped. 


buried down there for ten days. 


suddenly “actuality” broadcasts were 
John Kannawin, who was so good at it, 
was made a regional supervisor and shipped to 
Winnipeg. Frank Willis 
found a studio 

30b sent to Great 
Britain, and now he’s with Leonard Brockington 
in Australia. Goodbye to “actuality” broadcasts ! 

If the CBC is to be the “Voice of Canada” it 
must go out where the people are, Doctor. It 
should have been at the Winnipeg convention of 
the Progressive-Conservatives ; it should have been 
at Port Hope; it should have been at the King 
Edward hotel Harry Nixon was chosen 
Ontario Liberal leader; it should have been at the 
Board meetings of the United Church of Canada, 
the Church of England in Canada, the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the Baptist Convention; it 
should have been at the national Young Men’s 
Committee meeting at Hart House Easter week- 
end, when 125 young men from all parts of Canada 
said some important things; it should have been at 
the C.C.F. the same week-end when 
Ted Jolliffe was re-elected provincial leader; it 
should have been at the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture convention in the west: it should be 
broadcasting shantymen’s folk songs and lumber- 
men’s folk songs just as often as it broadcasts 
French-Canadian folk songs. 


made a drama 
fascinatiion in 


Jowman 


was 
director, and new 


sound effects. was 


when 


convention 


Have I made my point, Dr. Thomson? You 
probably have something sound and logical to say 
in rebuttal. Haven't you just sent Bert Powley 


from your news rooms, and Matthew H. Halton. 
of Pincher Creek, to the London scene to be ready 
for the invasion of Europe. Yes, that’s true. And 
it’s good. Both of them will do a good job. 

I’m glad that you made reference in your ad 
dress to the importance of the local radio station 
It’s likely a privately-owned station, remember 
That’s why the CBC can’t be the “Voice oi 
Canada.” For there is a still louder and mor 
listened-to voice speaking over the local 100-watter 
Don’t take my word for it; I heard this argument 
repeated several times at various church board 
meetings I attended last month. Men from all! 
parts of Canada said emphatically that the folks 
back home would rather listen to their local station 
than they would the network programs. They 
preferred their local newspaper editor to Dr. H 
L. Stewart on world affairs. They preferred Ma 
Perkin’s girl Mazie playing the violin to that 
fancy artist from Montreal. Call it what you like, 
local pride, local prejudice, narrowness of vision 

it’s there, and just so long as it is there, the 
national network of the CBC won't be the “Voice 
of Canada.” 

I liked that part of your speech, Dr. Thomson, 
where you said: “Have we any interest now in 
moving into a new period of cultural colonialism in 
which we would receive our daily talk from points 
of origin in the city of New York? I think that 
is one of the alternatives to our CBC.” Earlier 
you were ready to admit that there are no frontiers, 
in the ether, and ‘to a great extent we must work 
in harmony with the great American radio 
systems.” Of course we must, sir. And we in 
Canada must see to it that the best of the American 
programs are fed into areas in Canada where 
Canadian programs are weak, and we must, too, 
see to it that a goodly supply of Canadian pro- 
grams are mixed it with the American fare. It 
is not a question of competition, Dr. Thomson. We 
simply haven’t the money, and the talent, and the 
population to compete with 16 hours of American 
programs. But we might broadcast five or six 
hours a day of the finest Canadian programs talent 
can produce, and feed them not only to Canadians 
everywhere, but out into American air, so that our 
American friends will one day come to the realiza- 
tion that we are not all Eskimoes, Indians 01 
Mounted Policemen beyond the 4000 miles of un- 
defended border. 

I must close this far too long letter. But before 
I do, may I commend you on your realistic view 
of the soap, gum and lotion programs. True, they 
have the money for talent. And they have the 
right to buy time on the air. But you, sir, are the 
general manager of the CBC which enforces the 
rules of the air. Rules of decency. Rules of order. 
Rules of fairness. Rules of taste. You alone have 
the power to discontinue licenses when radio sta- 
tions offend, or program sponsors lack good 
manners. I have heard it said that the CBC is 
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“soit” with offending material on the air. | 
n't think they know you, sir. 
One final word. Don’t let anybody change your 
ws about the respective places of the press and 
e radio. You’ve got to live together. Your bread 
d butter depends on how well you get on with 
press. They could make it prétty hot for you. 
hey were in the information field first. They 
till have a big audience, don’t forget that. And 
nsiderable power. You ought to cultivate them, 
ut don’t give in to them. Go right ahead with 
it CBC publication immediately after the war. 
he newspapers and the magazines won’t let out 
peep... SO long as you don’t compete too 
trongly for advertising. 
Thanks for sending me your speech. I enjoyed 
ading it...almost as much as I’ve enjoyed 
plying to it. 
Yours cordially, 
Frank Chamberlain. 


lear Mr. Chamberlain: 
Your letter came into my hands at an opportune 
e. I had just completed my daily reading of the 
oronto “Globe and Mail” to find that I had 
eached what is described in colloquial speech as 
1 new all-time low.” A Mr. J. J. Carrick had 
vidently listened to me speaking in the Great Hall 
Hart House to the Alumni of the University of 
oronto on Friday evening and was so disgusted 
ith my performance that he paid for an advertise- 
ent which was prominently displayed at the top 
ight-hand corner of page 7, adorned with my 
hotograph (he carefully selected one that por- 
traved me in ministerial garb), with the heading 
Bored to Death.” Hearing myself thus as others 
ar me, I had resolved that I would emulate Job’s 
ving “Behold I am vile: what shall I answer 
ee? [ will lay mine hand upon my mouth. Once 
ive I spoken: but I will not answer: yea, twice: 
ut I will proceed no further.” 
Then I read your letter and felt quite restored 
spirit with the realization that, at any rate, one 
] 


peech of mine had succeeded in being provocative. 


Journalistic modesty is a refreshing appearance, 
ut in your letter you have done yourself less than 
ustice. You described yourself as “quibbling” and 
had recourse to my indispensable “Concise Ox- 
rd Dictionary” to find the verb “quibble” defined 
“play on words, pun; equivocation, evasion, 
insubstantial or purely verbal argument, etc. esp. 
ne depending on ambiguity of words.” Your 
teresting letter was not lit up by a single “play 
words” nor, so far as I can discover, by any 
un,” but it would be difficult to register against 
i conviction for evasion or any other of the 
rbal crimes listed in the lexicon. 
| must come to weightier matters and begin with 
indictment for self-contradiction. First, you 
cuse me of failure to observe the ancient injunc- 
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tion that there is “A time to keep silence and a 
time to speak.” We deluge the Canadian air trom 
“morn to noon,” “from noon to dewy eve” with an 
unending stream of sound. Then, later on, you 
draw an engaging picture of how we might iulfil 
the ambitious suggestion of the title | gave to my 
address, viz: “The Voice of Canada.”” Microphones 
are to become standard equipment at every kind of 
public and semi-public meeting—political conven- 
tions, Church assemblies, educational conferences. 
We are to broadcast the folk songs of the shanty- 
men and the lumber-pack. But why draw the line 
there? I can imagine “actualities” even more 
authentically Canadian and certainly much more 
entertaining—what about a crap-game in a hotel 
bed-room; the conversation of a pullman smoking 
compartment, en route, say, from Toronto to Win- 
nipeg; a company commander of the C.W.A.C. 
holding orderly-room; a student working his way 
through college inducing a housewife to subscribe 
to a popular magazine. There are such endless 
possibilities. 3ut—Silence! If we are really go- 
ing to begin this sort of thing we shall need 48 
hours in the day instead of 24, not to speak of 16. 

About this silence business, let me remind you 
of my letter from a disgruntled correspondent (you 
quoted it yourself )—You can always turn it off!” 

Now, for quibbling! You know as well as I do 
what I meant when I spoke about “‘a news service 
second to none in the world,” and | imagine the 
members of the Canadian Club were not quite so 
“dumb” that they failed to grasp my reference. 
Indeed, if you read my manuscript once again you 
will find that I made full acknowledgment of our 
debt to The Canadian Press and the British United 
Press for their generous attitude in placing their 
news services at our disposal. In fact, I felt quite 
virtuous about my attitude because the press have 
not been uniformly kind to us. I agree completely 
that press and radio must live together. I have 
always treated the press with respect—you your- 
self know that the press has not a more co-operative 
friend in the whole wide world. But I am cursed 
with a fierce sense of personal independence. Since 
I have been fit to earn my own livelihood I have 
always contrived to get my bread-and-butter with- 
out “cultivating” anybody and I fear that I am now 
too old to make a beginning. When I need to 
bask in the patronage of the press or any other 
organization for a competence to provide for my 
family and myself, I shall cast myself on the 
prospective mercies of social security for the 
benefit of the decrepit and the infirm. 

May I thank you for the interest in the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation that evoked your eng: 
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ing letter-commentary on my speech? In the great 
profession of journalism you at least have wit 
enough to realize that what is in everybody's ear 
isa fortiori, the best of good copy. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


James S. Thomson. 














































































































Economic Problems and the Post-War World 


4 DISCUSSION OUTLINE* 


A. GENERAI 


1. Under what circumstances, and in what particulars, 
may war (a) tmpoverish, (b) bring prosperity to 
(i) The victors? 

(ii) The vanquished? 


) 


2. Assuming the victory of the United Nations, will 
the economic position of the two North American 
countries be stronger or weaker than before the war: 
What about the United Kingdom? The overrun 
countries of Europe? Why and in what ways? 
3. To what extent was the economic unsettlement of 
the years since the last war due to 
(a) the impoverishment of the nations engaged in 
that war? 
(b) the dislocation of the world’s trade? 
(c) a paralysis, more psychological than economic, 
created by fear and propaganda. 
4. If, in wartime, prices are relatively controlled within 
a country, rationing made general on all scarce com- 
modities with priorities on production in operation, and 
foreign exchange controlled, when, if at all, does th 
danger of inflation arise? 
5. Ina total war, men are drafted for military or other 
service at fixed wages out of which they can save littl 
or nothing. Others are permitted to remain in oc- 
cupations where the reward is such that, even after 
heavy taxation, they can accumulate savings and pur- 
chase government bonds which constitute a debt on 
Is this a violation of the principle of parity of 
sacrifice? Why? Why not? 
») In total war, should everybody receive the 
same remuneration? Why? Why not? 


} 
( 


6. To what extent can we pay for the war as we go? 
To what extent must part of the cost be laid upon 
posterity? How do governments allocate the propor- 
tions? Are their methods sound and just? 
7. Provided the debt incurred by war is held largely 
within the country and by its own nationals, does it 
ever become a burden to the country? Under what con- 
ditions : 
8. To what extent and why is a government justified 
in urging its people to save in wartime? At what point 
is saving morally unwarranted or economically un- 
justified ? 
B. PRE-WAR TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
9. Were pre-war trade restrictions due primarily to 
(a) economic nationalism ? 
(b) economic imperialism ? 
(c) increased international tension and _ psycho- 

logical factors generally ? 
(d) other factors? 
10. Which of the pre-war efforts to increase trade were 
most successful? Least successful ? 

(a) International conference o 

(b) International conference o 

(c) Preferential tariffs? 

(d) Bi-lateral trade agreements ? 
11. Would the removal of high tariffs threaten the 
wage-level or the standard of living of the American 
people? The Canadian people? Would the long-range 
benefits of such a reduction outweigh the immediate 
difficulties? How could the immediate difficulties b« 
lessened? Is there any justification for creditor- 
countries using high tariffs? 


12. How far were the economic policies of the ¢ 
tarian countries created by 

(a) their need for increased imports for militar; 
purposes ? 

(b) the passive policies of the democracies ? 

(c) the breakdown of international credits ? 

(d) the fundamental lack of factors within t} 
respective economies which were necessary 
the maintenance of adequate standards 
living ? 


13. To what extent was their policy of discriminati 
barter and cartels economically or morally justified 


C. ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION DURING THI 
WAR 

14. What methods have been used to secure relatiy 
international monetary stabilization? How far ca: 
such arrangements (i.e. lease-lend) be regarded as 

permanent method ? 

15. What other economic methods of mutual assistanc: 
have been devised? Do such temporary measures shi 
any light on desirable economic readjustment of a mor 
permanent nature? 


D. IMMEDIATE POST-WAR ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 
16. What measures of immediate relief and rehabilita 
tion will be necessary after the victory has been wor 
in our effort to achieve a rational and lasting pea 
Consider these from the point of view of 
(a) The magnitude of the task; 
(b) Methods of fulfilment and source of supplies ; 
(c) Effective organization and administration ; 
(d) Technical or personnel requirements. 
17. Is such relief to be considered a gift or a loan 
when provided for the 
(a) overrun countries? 
(b) enemy countries ? 
18. If the relief is to be an outright gift, who is going 
to pay for it? 
LONG RANGE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS: 
INTERNATIONAL 


19. How can we reorganize the structure of inte: 
national finance? 


20. How can we best re-align international trade? 


(a) by bi-lateral trade agreements ? 
(b) by multi-lateral trade agreements ? 


(c) by other means? 
21. Towards what long-range objectives should inte: 
national trade policies aim? 
F. LONG RANGE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
NATIONAL AND DOMESTIC 
»? 


22. How can we make the fullest use of great technical 
advances in production? 

23. How can we assure a maximum of full employment 
to all employables after the war? 

24. Upon what factors, national or international, d 


the hopes of an adequate basis of social security 
depend most? 


*This discussion outline was used by the round table studying 
Economic Problems at the North American Institute on “Th« 
War and the Organization of Peace,” held at the King Edwar 
Hotel, June 6-9, 1943. 











